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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 



WHEN Frederika Bremer visited Boston, and 
Emerson called upon her, she wrote, "He 
came with a sunbeam on his countenance. He is 
a born gentleman." George William Curtis said, 
"A smile broke over his face like day over the 
sky," and, "At Emerson's house it is always 
morning." 

How could it have been otherwise with a man 
who loved humanity ; whose whole life was spent 
in making the world happier and better; whose 
every sentence was full of hope and sweetness and 
courage. 

Who wrote, " To help the young soul, add 
energy, inspire hope, and blow the coals into a 
useful flame; to redeem defeat by new thought, 
by firm action, that is not easy ; that is the work 
of divine men." And he was one of the divine 
men whose work in life it was to do this. 

"Don't hang a dismal picture on the wall," he said, 
" and do not daub with sables and glooms in your 
conversation. Don't be a cynic and disconsolate 
preacher. Don't bewail and bemoan. Don't waste 
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2 RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

yourself in rejection, nor bark against the bad, but 
chant the beauty of the good. Never worry people 
with your contritions, nor with dismal views of 
politics or society. Never name sickness. . . . 
Set down nothing that will not help somebody. ,, 
" Help somebody ! " That was the key-note of his 
life and his teaching. 

" He who digs a well, constructs a stone foun- 
tain, plants a grove of trees by the roadside, plants 
an orchard, builds a durable house, reclaims a 
swamp, or so much as puts a stone seat by the 
wayside, makes the land so far lovely and desira- 
ble, makes a fortune which he cannot carry away 
with him, but which is useful to his country long 
afterwards. ... A man is a man only as he makes 
life and nature happier to us." 

He preached a gospel of cheerfulness. " Good- 
nature is stronger than tomahawks," he said. . . . 
"How often it seems the chief good to be born 
with a cheerful temper, and well adjusted to the 
tone of the human race. . . . Write it on your 
heart that every day is the best day in the year. 
. . . The scholar must be a bringer of hope." 

How often he said to the young, "They can con- 
quer who believe they can. . . , He has not learned 
the lesson of life who does not every day surmount 
a fear. . . . Hitch your wagon to a star. No god 
will help. We should find all their teams going 
the other way, — Charles's Wain, Great Bear, Orion, 
Leo, Hercules: every god will leave you, ♦ . . 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 8 

Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. . . . The man that stands by himself the 
universe will stand by him also. . . . Nature suf- 
fers nothing to remain in her kingdoms which 
cannot help itself. . . . The basis of good manners 
is self-reliance. . . . Self-trust is the first secret 
of success, the belief that, if you are here, the 
authorities of the universe put you here, and for 
cause, or with some task strictly appointed you in 
your constitution. . . . Welcome evermore to gods 
and men is the self-helping man. For him all doors 
are flung wide, him all tongues greet, all honors 
crown, all eyes follow with desire. Our love goes 
out to him, and embraces him because he did not 
need it." 

J once heard Edward Everett Hale say, *< You 
can never lead unless you lift," and Emerson always 
lifted. "When a man lives with God, his voice 
shall be sweet as the murmur of the brook and 
the rustle of the corn. ... Do not rely on heav- 
enly favor, or on compassion to folly, or on pru- 
dence, on common-sense, the old usage and main 
chance of men : nothing can keep jfou, — not fate, 
nor health, nor admirable intellect ; none can keep 
you, but rectitude only, rectitude for ever and 
ever ! . . . Civilization depends on morality. ... I 
am of the opinion of the poet Wordsworth, 'that 
there is no real happiness in this life, but in intel- 
lect and virtue.' I am of the opinion of Pliny> 
' that, whilst we are musing on these things, we 
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are adding to the length of our lives. 7 ... I much 
prefer that my life should be of a lower strain so 
it be genuine and equal, than that it should be 
glittering and unsteady. I wish it to be sound and 
sweet." 

No wonder Professor Tyndall said, " If any one 
can be said to have given the impulse to my mind, 
it is Emerson. Whatever I have done, the world 
owes to him." And Herman Grimm : " I can indeed 
say that no author with whose writings I have 
lately become acquainted has had such an influ- 
ence upon me as Emerson. The manner of writing 
of this man, whom I hold to be the greatest of all 
living authors, has revealed to me a new way of 
expressing thought." 

Emerson wrote what the world needed, not for 
his time alone, but for all time, and therefore it 
must last. The world needs encouragement, and 
he encouraged ; it needs ideals, and he gave ideals, 
beautified by his own beautiful spirit, for he 
said, " With the great one's thoughts and manners 
easily become great. . . . The earth waits for ex- 
alted manhood. What this country longs for 
is personalities, grand persons, to counteract its 
materialities." *^ 

And what of the history of this brother of the 

race ? Did he have trials and sorrows like, other 

mortals ? Was character perfected, as it usually is, 

in a furnace ? **v 

/Ralph Waldo Emerson, born in Boston, May 
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25, 1803, was descended from eight generations 
of ministers, true, sturdy men, who filled their 
places in the world nobly. His father, Rev. 
William Emerson, born in the Old Manse at 
Concord, Mass., immortalized by Hawthorne, was 
the pastor of the First Church in Boston, a man of 
great refinement and tolerance ; the mother, Ruth 
Haskins, a woman " whose mind and character were 
of a superior order, and they set their stamp upon 
manners of peculiar softness, natural grace, and 
quiet dignity." One of her sons said that when she 
came from her room in the morning it seemed 
to him as if she always came from communion 
with God, so sincere was her nature and so even 
her temper. 

^ Ralph Waldo was the second of five sons, an 
amiable and obedient boy to his mother, who was 
left a widow when he was eight years old. So 
conscientious was he that once when reproved 
by his aunt for spending six cents in taking a 
novel from the circulating library, because his 
mother's means were so limited, he carried back 
the book unread, and for many years could not 
be prevailed upon to read it. 

Rufus Dawes, who knew Emerson when a boy, 
thus describes him at school : " It is eight o'clock 
A.M., and the thin gentleman in black, with a 
small jointed cane under his arm, his eyes deeply 
sunken^f his head, has asked that spiritual-looking 
boy in blue nankeen, who seems to be about ten 
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years old, to touch the bell ; — it was a privilege 
to do this ; — and there he stands, that boy, whose 
image more than any other is still deeply stamped 
upon my mind, as I then saw him and loved him 
1 knew not why, and thought him so angelic and re- 
markable; — feeling towards him more than a boy's 
emotion, as if a new spring of brotherly affection 
had suddenly broken loose in my heart. There 
is no indication of turbulence and disquiet about 
him ; but, with a happy combination of energy and 
gentleness, how truly is he the father of the 
man! He has touched the bell, and, while he 
takes his seat among his fellows, he little dreams 
that in after times he will strike a different 
i*>te." 

v In the Boston Latin School he early showed 
poetical ability, translating at eleven a portion 
from the fifth Eclogue of Virgil into smooth 
verse, to please a lady. Like many others who 
have come to greatness, the boy was fortunate 
in having for friends good women of superior 
intellect. His aunt, Mary Moody Emerson, to 
whom he was much attached, was a great reader 
of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Milton, Locke, Cole- 
ridge, and Byron. He said, in later years, that 
she had done more for him than Greece and 
Rome. 

Sarah Bradford, her intimate friend, whom F. B. 
Sanborn declares to have been "the most learned 
woman ever seen in New England/' asked Waldo 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 7 

to correspond with her in Latin and Greek, say- 
ing, "Tell me what most interests you in Kollin, 
and write me with what stories in Virgil you are 
delighted." Such friends would be a stimulus to 
any mind. 

^ He was extremely fond of history as well as 
Greek, but said later, "The regular course of 
studies, the years of academical and professional 
education, have not yielded me better facts than 
some idle books under the bench at the Latin 
School. What we do not call education is more 
precious than that which we do call so." 

At fourteen, Waldo entered Harvard College, 
a slender, delicate youth, becoming "president's 
freshman," running on errands for him. Mrs. 
Emerson removed to Cambridge, taking some stu- 
dents into her home to board, while her son 
William opened a school in her house, and was 
assisted in teaching by Waldo. Evidently, there 
was little time for sports had the boy been so 
inclined; for when one combines teaching with 
studying, the labor is not easy. Thus did the 
Emersons build on economy, even poverty, their 
splendid future- of honor and renown. 

Waldo had little love for or success in mathe- 
matics, and not much more in philosophy. He 
read carefully the old English poets, especially 
Shakspeare. Montaigne's essays he found delight- 
ful. He said in his lecture years after on Mon- 
taigne : " It seemed to me as if I had myself writ- 
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ten the book in some former life, so sincerely it 
spoke to my thought and experience. ,, 

Edward Everett was his Greek professor, for 
whom he had the greatest admiration, following 
him from Sabbath to Sabbath as he preached in 
the different Boston churches, that he might not 
miss his eloquent sermons. 

While in college, young Emerson wrote two 
poems as exercises, one to be given at a public 
exhibition. Taking it to one of his professors, 
Edward Channing, the only criticism was, "You 
had better write another poem." "What a useless 
remark was that," said Emerson, later ; " he might 
at least have pointed out to me some things in my 
verses that were better than others, for all could 
not have been equally bad." 
^In his junior year he took the Bowdoin prize 
for a composition on the character of Socrates, 
and was Class Day Poet; though, as the honor 
was declined by seven others before he was asked, 
he was evidently not considered greatly superior to 
is fellows. 

His college course ended, he went to Boston to 
assist his brother, who had opened a school for 
young ladies, not that teaching was to his taste, 
but he desired to help his younger brothers 
through college. 

At twenty he began to study for the ministry. 
Perhaps he was led to do this somewhat from the 
fact that his older brother had intended to become 
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a preacher, but his doubts as to matters of belief 
induced him to take up the law, at which his 
mother was disappointed. Waldo still taught in 
various schools, winning the love of his pupils, his 
usual mode of punishment when the boys did 
wrong being, says Dr. HolmGl, a sorrowful look, 
with the words, " Oh, sad ! " But this brought the 
desired repentance and reformation, because the 
scholars could not bear to pain him. 

All this time he was frail in body, so that when 
ready for preaching, at twenty -three, he was obliged 
to go to Florida and South Carolina for the winter. 
His eyes also troubled him so that he could not 
take notes in the lecture-room. With poverty and 
poor health, the way did not look very bright, and 
yet the young man kept his cheerful face and 
nature. 

On his return, he was called to the Second 
Church in Boston, as the assistant of Kev. Henry 
Ware ; who soon resigning, all the labor came 
n Mr. Emerson. His sermons were clear and 
eloquent. He was liked not only for these, but 
because he took an active part in public work, 
being a member of the School Board and the 
chaplain of the State Senate. 

The year of his ordination, when he was twenty- 
six, he married Ellen Louisa Tucker, and life 
seemed full of promise. To her he had written 
that lovely poem "Ellen, at the South," where he 
tells her the flowers summon her to come : — 
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10 BALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

" O'er ten thousand, thousand acres, 
Goes light the nimble zephyr; 
The Flowers — tiny sect of Shakers — 
Worship him ever. 

" Hark to the winning sound ! 
They summon thee, dearest — 
Saying, * We have dressed for thee the ground, 
Nor yet thou appearest. 

• • • • • 

" * O pride of thy race! 

Sad, in sooth, it were to ours, 
If our brief tribe miss thy face, 
We poor New England flowers. 

" ' Fairest, choose the fairest members 
Of our lithe society ; 
June's glories and September's 

Show our love and piety. 

• . . . 

" * O come, then, quickly come! 

We are budding, we are blowing; 
And the wind that we perfume 
Sings a tune that's worth the knowing.' " 

But she did not stay with him long after her 
coming, for in three years consumption had taken 
his treasure, and another chasm lay athwart his life 
for him to bridge with the sunbeams of hope and 
faith. 

There were other troubles close at hand. His 
views having changed with regard to church ordi- 
nances, especially the administration of the Lord's 
Supper, he decided to resign his pastorate. Many 
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BALPH WALDO EMERSON. H 

hearts were touched when the young thinker, stand- 
ing alone in his sorrow, gave up his prospects of 
honor and success in the ministry, because he could 
not preach what he did not believe. With never 
a harsh word for any in the tumult of discussion 
that followed this step, he kept the even tenor of 
his way, but his health broke under it, and in the 
following spring he sailed for Europe. 

He first visited Sicily and Italy, and then France 
and England. He modestly says in his " English 
Traits " : " My .narrow and desultory reading had 
inspired the wish to see the faces of three or four 
writers, — Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, De 
Quincey, and the latest and strongest contrib- 
utor to the critical journals, Carlyle. If Goethe 
had been still living, I might have wandered into 
Germany also." 

In Florence . he met Horatio Greenough, the 
artist, and afterward Landor, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth. Best of all for both, he met Thomas 
Carlyle, as rugged as the Scotch hills, but covered 
with tenderness like their purple heather, if you 
only came near enough to his heart to feel it. 
" He was," says Emerson, " tall and gaunt, with a 
cliff-like brow, self-possessed, and holding his 
extraordinary powers of conversation in easy com- 
mand. . . . We talked of books. Plato he does not 
read, and he disparaged Socrates. Gibbon he 
called the splendid bridge from the old world to 
the new. His own reading had been multifarious." 
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From this time began the friendship which 
helped to make each known more widely in the 
country of the other, and which is one of the 
most beautiful illustrations of enduring and helpful 
friendship that literature affords. 

Jane Welch Carlyle spoke of the visit of Emer- 
son as that of an angel, and mourned that it was 
only for a day. 

In Edinburgh, Mr. Emerson preached in the 
Unitarian Chapel, and, says his friend, Mr. Ireland, 
•after speaking of the originality of his discourse 
and the beauty of his language, " His voice was 
the sweetest, the most winning and penetrating of 
any I ever heard." 

On his return from Europe, he looked about 
him to see where he should make his home. 
Probably, no place seemed more attractive than 
the Concord of his ancestors, so thither he went, 
to the Old Manse, where lived his grandfather, Dr. 
Ripley. "I am a poet by nature," he said, "and 
therefore must live in the country." He was like 
the city boy whom he describes as going for the 
first time into the woods in October : " He is the 
king he dreamed he was ; he walks through tents 
of gold, through bowers of crimson, porphyry, 
and topaz, pavilion on pavilion, garlanded with 
vines, flowers, and sunbeams, with incense and 
music." 

He loved every change in nature. "The man 
who has seen the rising moon break out of the 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 13 

clouds at midnight has been present like an 
archangel at the creation of light and of the 
world," he used to say. What now should be his 
life-work ? He loved study, but he must earn his 
living. He would try the leGture platform, and to 
that end he chose two subjects, "Water," and 
" The Kelation of Man to the Globe." After this 
he gave three lectures upon his European experi- 
ences. 

These were followed by a course in Boston, 
upon Luther, Milton, Burke, Michael Angelo, and 
George Fox. These were liked, and won for him 
many friends. Then came an address before the 
American Institute of Instruction, on " The Means 
of Inspiring a Taste for English Literature," and 
a historical address in Concord. 

At the Old Manse, when he was thirty-three, he 
wrote his first book, "Nature," of less than one 
hundred pages, of which only five hundred copies 
were sold in twelve years. Evidently, book- 
writing would not buy bread, with such sales. 

Three years and a half after the death of his 
first wife, he married Lydia Jackson, of Plymouth, 
Mass., a cultivated and sensible woman, and, for- 
tunately, with moderate means. A roomy, cheery 
home was purchased, with great horse-chestnut 
trees in front, and garden and brook in the rear, 
and thither the two went to begin a life of peace 
and happiness. 

He gave this year, 1835, a course of ten lectures 
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in Boston on English literature, taking Chaucer, 
Bacon, Shakspeare, Byron, Scott, Coleridge, and 
others; the next year, twelve on the Philosophy 
of History; the next, ten on Human Culture. 
Besides this, he was preaching twice each Sunday 
at East Lexington. 

On April 19, 1836, at the completion of the 
Battle Monument, his immortal Concord Hymn 
was sung, to the tune of Old Hundred : — 

" By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

"The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps 

" On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

44 Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee." 

In the midst of this happiness and work, death 
had come twice into the Emerson circle, first tak- 
ing a brilliant brother, Edward, who, studying law 
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BALPH WALDO EMERSON. 15 

with Daniel Webster, broke down in health, and 
died in Porto Rico; and then Charles, a young 
lawyer, a man ardently beloved by everybody. 

To Carlyle Emerson wrote, ** I have lost out of 
this world my brother Charles, the friend and 
companion of many years, the inmate of my 
house, a man of beautiful genius, born to speak 
well, and whose conversation for these last years 
has treated every grave question of humanity, and 
has been my daily bread. . . . He was to have 
been married in this month; and at the time of 
his sickness and sudden death I was adding apart- 
ments to my house for his permanent accommoda- 
tion. At twenty-seven years the best life is only 
preparation." 

And life as well as death had come into the 
Emerson home, in the birth of their little son 
Waldo. No man or woman seems fitted for his 
greatest work till life and death and love have 
played on the strings of this human harp. 

Mr. Emerson wrote to Moncure D. Conway, 
"Lifft is all preface until we have children; then 
it is defep and solid." At five months old the baby 
was " a loving wonder, that made the universe look 
friendlier," and when a little older, Emerson wrote 
Carlyle that his boy was a u piece of love and 
sunshine, well worth my watching from morning 
to night." 

Alas! that four years later he must write to 
Carlyle, "A few weeks ago I accounted myself a 
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very rich man, and now the poorest of all. What 
would it avail to tell you anecdotes of a sweet 
and wonderful boy, such as we solace and sadden 
ourselves with at home, every morning and even- 
ing. From a perfect health, and as happy a life 
and as happy influences as ever child enjoyed, he 
was hurried out of my arms in three short days, by 
scarlatina. How often I have pleased myself that 
one day I should send to you this Morning Star of 
mine, and stay at home so gladly behind such a 
representative." 

It was for this five-year-old boy he wrote his 
exquisite "Threnody," of which Holmes says, 
" It has the dignity of ' Lycidas ' without its 
refrigerating classicism," and Stedman, " It is the 
most spontaneous, the most elevating of lyrical 
elegies. What grace I What iEolian music, what 
yearning ! " 

u The South-wind brings 
Life, sunshine, and desire, 
And on every mount and meadow 
Breathes aromatic fire; 
But over the dead he has no power, 
The lost, the lost, he cannot restore; 
And, looking over the hills, I mourn 
The darling who shall not return. 

*I see my empty house, 
I see my trees repair their boughs; 
And he, the wondrous child, 
Whose silver warble wild 
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Outvalued every pulsing sound 

Within the air's cerulean round, — 

The hyacinthine boy, for whom 

Morn well might break and April bloom, — 

The gracious boy who did adorn 

The world whereinto he was born, 

And by his countenance repay 

The favor of the loving Day, — 

Has disappeared from the Day's eye; 

Far and wide she cannot find him; 

My hopes pursue, they cannot bind him. 
• • • • • 

" O child of paradise, 
Boy who made dear his father's home, 
In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the times to come, 
I am too much bereft. 
The world dishonored thou has left. 
O truth's and nature's costly lie! 
O trusted broken prophecy ! 
O richest fortune sourly crossed ! 
Born for the future, to the future lost!" 

Thoreau wrote, " He died as the mist rises from 
the brook. I was not startled to hear that he was 
dead ; it seemed the most natural event that could 
happen. His fine organization demanded it, and 
nature yielded its request." 

These were very busy and earnest years for Mr. 
Emerson. August 31, 1837, he spoke before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Cambridge on " The Ameri- 
can Scholar." The delivery of this, says Mr. Lowell, 
" was an event without any former parallel in our 
literary annals, a scene to be always treasured in 
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the memory for its picturesqueness and its in- 
spiration. What crowded and breathless aisles, 
what windows clustering with eager heads, what 
enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence of fore- 
gone dissent." 

ixFor a little time, after Margaret Fuller, he ed- 
ited the "Dial," a magazine devoted to literature, 
philosophy, and religion. 'Then, at his own risk, 
l^fie brought out " Sartor Resartus " from the essays 
in Fraser's Magazine, writing a preface for it, and 
realized seven hundred dollars for his friend Car- 
lyle before the sketches had appeared in book 
form in England ; — a noble act to a brother-author. 
i^Mr. Emerson's first volume of essays was pub- 
lished in 1841, when he was thirty-eight years old, 
t<tnd his second volume in 1844, upon such subjects 
as History, Self-Reliance, Intellect, Love, etc. The 
people could read and understand his terse sen- 
tences, which became way-marks in thought for a 
lifetime : — " Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it with us or we 
find it not." 

" Love and you shall be loved ... all mankind 
loves a lover." 

Who that has loved, and who has not, but can 
see his own face in this mirror. "No man ever 
forgot the visitations of that power to his heart 
and brain, which created all things new; which 
was the dawn in him of music, poetry, and art; 
which made the face of nature radiant with purple 
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light ; the morning and the night varied enchant- 
ments; when a single tone of one voice could 
make the heart bound ; . . . when he became all eye 
when one was present, and all memory when one 
was gone." 

" In the noon and the afternoon of life we still 
throb at the recollection of days when happiness 
was not happy enough, but must be drugged with 
the relish of pain and fear ; when the day was not 
long enough, but the night too must be consumed 
in keen recollections ; when the moonlight was a 
pleasing fever, and the stars were letters, and the 
flowers^iphers, and the air was coined into song." 

" TJie only way to have a friend is to be one." 

"Nothing great was ever achieved without en- 
thusiasm." 

" The secret of success in society is a certain 

heartiness and sympathy. . . . Life is not so short 

but that there is always time enough for courtesy. 

... Self-command is the main elegance. 'Keep 

cool, and you command everybody,' said St. Just." 

" Give me health and a day, and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous." 

" No man can be a master in conversation who 

has not learned much from women ; their presence 

and inspiration are essential to its success." 

. /In 1847 Mr. Emerson sailed again for Europe, 

*4o give a series of lectures at the request of several 

prominent persons. 

At Manchester, he lectured on Plato, Sweden- 
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borg, Shakspeare, Goethe, and others, to crowded 
audiences. In London, where his lectures drew 
large audiences, he met, socially, Hallam, Barry 
Cornwall, Matthew Arnold, Clough, Faraday, Mrs. 
Somerville, Dickens, Thackeray, and Tennyson. 
Of the latter he used to say, " When nature wants 
an artist, she makes Tennyson." Of course, he 
visited his friend Carlyle. 
>/ In 1850 these lectures were published in a vol- 
ume called " Representative Men," which was well 
received. Three children had come into his home : 
Edith, now married ; Ellen, who cheered his declin- 
ing years; and Edward, now a physician in 
Concord. 

Mr. Emerson was a student of books, and there- 
fore necessarily much of the time in solitude. He 
said, " The conditions of literary success are almost 
destructive of the best social power, as they do 
not leave that frolic liberty which only can en- 
counter a companion on the best terms. ... A 
self-denial, no less austere than the saint's, is de- 
manded of the scholar. . . . He must embrace soli- 
tude as a bride. . . . Solitude, the safeguard of 
mediocrity, is to genius the stern friend, the cold, 
obscure shelter where moult the wings which 
will bear it farther than sun and stars. . . . The 
scholar must be a university of languages." And 
yet, while he had little time for social life, he 
made time to discuss all the great questions in 
which America's future was concerned. He 
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always had a voice in the anti-slavery movement, 
and early advocated buying the slaves — a plan 
which would have been the saving of many hearts 
and fortunes. 

He believed in suffrage for woman, and said, 
" It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll that a 
woman should vote." 

\f In war times he spoke in Washington, and Lin- 
coln came with his cabinet to see and listen to the 
great thinker. When, January 1, 1863, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was carried into effect, Emer- 

^son read, in his native city, his famous "Boston 
Hymn'' : — 

" The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they watched by the seaside. 
And filled their hearts with flame. 

" God said: ' I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more ; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 

The outrage of the poor. 
• • . • • 

" ' My angel, — his name is Freedom, — 
Choose him to be your king. 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 

u ' Lo! I uncover the land 

Which I hid of old time in the west, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best; 
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" ' I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot in the seas 
And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds and the boreal fleece. 

" * I will divide my goods; 

Call in the wretch and slave: 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but toil shall have. 
• • • • • 

" ' I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow: 
As much as he is and doeth, 
So much he shall bestow. 

" i But laying hands on another 
To coin his labor and sweat, 
He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 

" ' To-day unbind the captive, 
So only are ye unbound; 
Lift up a people from the dust, 
Trump of their rescue, sound ! 

" ' Pay ransom to the owner 

And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner ? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him.' " 

./Two years later he spoke on Lincoln's death 
terse, tender, golden words, which will be remem- 
bered as long as Abraham Lincoln is remembered, 
and that will be through eternity. 
Already his " Conduct of Life " had been pub- 
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lished, and twenty-five hundred copies, says 
George Willis Cooke, had been disposed of in 
two days. His words, " Make yourself necessary 
to the world and mankind will give you bread," 
had proved true. 

i^When he was sixty-three, Harvard College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and made him one of her Governing Board. Dur- 
ing three successive years he delivered before his 
Alma Mater courses of lectures on the "Natural 
History of the Intellect," and spoke in other 
places. He used to say of his lecturing East and 
West that it was " a base necessity/' but it was a 
blessing to the country, for it brought tens of 
thousands into personal contact with him. 
/ In 1870 he brought out " Society and Solitude." 
4 The next year he visited California; and the 
next, Egypt and England. During his absence, 
his house, which had been nearly consumed by 
fire, was rebuilt by generous friends, at a cost of 
eleven thousand dollars; and upon his returning, 
May, 1873, a large procession met him with music, 
and escorted him, under triumphal arches, to his 
renovated home. His heart was greatly moved. 
It had paid to study all literature and life to help 
others, and then be helped in turn. 
>* When he was seventy-one, he published "Par- 
nassus," a collection of favorite poems. In 1874, 
he received the nomination of Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University, and had five hundred votes, 
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against seven hundred for Disraeli; an amazing 
number to be received by an American. 
^As late as 1880, when he was seventy-seven, he 
delivered his one-hundredth lecture before the 
Concord Lyceum, on " New England Life and 
Letters " ; but his memory was failing, and only as 
his faithful daughter Ellen was near and aided 
hi in could the tired mind do its work. 

"Letters and Social Aims" was now published. 
Societies asked in vain for more lectures ; the day 
was drawing to its close. 

I shall never forget a visit made to him a little 
before this time. The mind had lost something of 
the power I used to feel when I heard him lecture, 
but the voice had the same sweetness, the deep 
blue eyes were as blue as ever, and the ineffable 
smile one could never forget. As we talked of 
education for a boy, my own beloved son in mind, 
he giving advice, he said, modestly, " After all, I 
do not feel competent to judge." Who not, if not 
he, who had stood before the students of nearly 
every college, and knew their aims and methods 
by heart ? He showed me a picture of Carlyle, 
and spoke of their abiding friendship. 

The library was a place of special interest. Of 

course, one found there his favorite books, — 

iHomer, Plato, Plutarch, of whom he had said, " He 
cannot be spared from the smallest library ; first, 
because he is so readable, which is much ; then, 
that he is medicinal and invigorating"; Dante, 
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Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, Montaigne, Scott, 
Goethe, and others, a generous number, on high, 
plain shelves. His habits of work were simple: 
work in the morning; walk and thought in the 
afternoon, jotting down in his little note-books, 
which he always carried with him, any thought or 
quotation which pleased him. He once wrote 
Carlyle : " I dot evermore in my endless journal 
a line on every knowable in nature; but the 
arrangement loiters long, and I get a brick-kiln 
instead of a house." 

His mind failed more and more. At Long- 
fellow's funeral, Mr. Conway says Emerson re- 
marked, after looking in the coffin, "That 
gentleman was a sweet, beautiful soul, but I 
have entirely forgotten his name." 

A little later, he took a severe cold, and the 
end came shortly. "When the evening star was 
near its setting," says Mr. Conway, " for a moment 
his mind wandered, and he asked to be taken 
home. Then he beheld his grandchildren, blessed 
them with his smile, and his words, — * Good boy ! 9 
< Good little girl ! ' " 

r He passed away quietly, April 27, 1882, lacking 
only a few days of eighty years of age. A child 
again, he had been taken to the other home, to 
learn to walk the streets of the celestial city, 
and be taught the alphabet of angels. 

At the funeral, at the house, the only flowers 
were in three vases on the mantel, liliesof-the 
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valley, red and white roses, and arbutus. At the 
church, in front of the pulpit, were boughs of 
pine, and in the centre a harp of yellow jonquils, 
sent by Louisa M. Aleott. On either side of the 
pulpit were white and scarlet geraniums, with a 
laurel-wreath upon the wall, while on the coffin- 
lid was a cluster of richly colored pansies and a 
small bouquet of roses. 

After impressive services, the procession took its 
way to the cemetery, the houses along the way 
being heavily draped with black. The grave was 
made beneath a tall pine tree, not far from the 
graves of Hawthorne and Thoreau, and completely 
lined with hemlock boughs. And there they laid 
him to rest. 

Mr. Emerson's unpublished work is as great, 
probably, as his published. He pruned carefully 
for the press, and retained much which mankind 
would like to possess. To the world who loved 
him he will always be a great prose-poet, but not 
the singer. Most of us must have melody, or the 
song is not for us. Miss Peabody says, " He once 
said to me, ( I am not a great poet — but whatever 
is of me u a poet ' "; and yet, of him and Long- 
fellow Edmund Clarence Stedman well says, 
"They are of the very few whom we now 
recognize as the true founders of an American 
literature. . . t He is not the minstrel for those 
who would study men in action and suffering, 
rather than as heirs to knowledge and the rap- 



